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We Call Attention to... 


...the article, “A Modest Proposal for some Stress on Scholar- 
ship in Graduate Training,” by Jacob Viner, Walker Professor of 
Economics and International Finance at Princeton University. By 
“scholarship” Dr. Viner means “nothing more than the pursuit of 
broad and exact knowledge of the history of the working of the 
human mind as revealed in written records.” He excludes the creative 
arts and scientific discovery “‘as belonging to a higher order of human 
endeavor.” “‘What I propose,” says Dr. Viner, “‘stated briefly and 
simply, is that our graduate schools shall assume more responsibility 
than they ordinarily do, so that the philosophers, economists, mathe- 
maticians, physicists, and theologians they turn out as finished teach- 
ers, technicians, and practitioners shall have been put under some 
pressure or seduction to be also scholars.” See The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 40 (Feb. 1954), 15-23. 


...Eugene S. McCartney’s book, Recurrent Maladies in Scholarly 
Writing, reviewed in this issue, p. 106. 


...the article, ““How to Teach Students to Write Clearly in 
Courses other than English,” by Marvin J. Barloon, Western Reserve 
University. A Professor of Economics, Dr. Barloon premises that 
““Economics is English, as are the other fields of study which consist of 
verbal expression.” “‘. . .for Economics, as for the field in which you 
teach, English is the stuff of which the subject is made. Thought and 
language are one. In acquiring the skill of writing what he means, the 
student learns what he means. Furthermore, . .. when he really cannot 
put what he means into coherent verbal form, he learns that he does 
not mean anything and had better leave the page unspoiled.” The 
method proposed is simple, in the best sense of the word, has a definite 
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attainable goal (‘‘go per cent effective’), and is not overly ambitious 
or grandiose in conception. It is no royal road: “‘. . . for classes exceed- 
ing twenty-five it is probably too much work.” Moreover, “‘It can be 
used only by professors who themselves know how to write clearly.” 
See the American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 39 (Sum- 
mer, 1953), 286-292. 


We invite our readers to help us carry on this new department we 
are inaugurating in the JOURNAL. 

Surely, our readers, numbering more than a thousand, range 
very widely in their collective reading and browsing in books and 
periodical literature. And, surely, in all this printed matter, they must 
occasionally come on articles and books likely to interest many other 
people. Use the JourNAL to call attention to these articles and books. 
Say, as the Younger Cyrus used to say, “Cyrus enjoyed this; so he 
wants you to taste it, too.” 


Chenery Library Exhibits 


Through March 26th, in the Chenery Library Treasure Room, Boston 
University College of Liberal Arts, 725 Commonwealth Avenue, is an 
exhibition of the work of William Morris, on loan from the library of Miss 
Margaret Fish. On view are all the fifty-three books issued by the Kelmscott 
Press, including the twenty-two written or translated by William Morris. 

This collection was assembled by Frederick Perry Fish and formed part 
of his library that later came to his daughter, Miss Margaret Fish. The 
Chaucer is the only title that has been separated from the collection and this is 
now owned by Mr. Fish’s great-granddaughter, Miss Cynthia Burbank. 
Through her courtesy it is included here. M. D. H. 


The April exhibit in the Treasure Room of the Chenery Library will 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the publication of Henry 
Thoreau’s Walden. 

Nearly all of the first editions of Thoreau’s works as well as various fine 
editions of Walden itself will be shown. Thoreau’s own survey map of Walden 
Pond, one of two copies extant, is being lent by an anonymous friend, from 
whose collection there will also be some other rare Thoreau items. There 
will also be on display a copy of one of the two ambrotypes made of Thoreau 
during his lifetime, and a pencil, one of those manufactured by Thoreau 
himself. The first editions are on loan from the collection of Mr. Charles 
Lane, of Bennington, Vermont, a candidate for the A.M. degree in American 
History and Literature in the Graduate School. B. J.J. 
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Tomorrow’s Science Teachers 
Joun G. Reap, Professor of Education 


Note: For the most part, the material of this article is from the booklet Critical 
Years Ahead in Science Teaching: Report of Conference on Nation-wide 
Problems of Science Teaching in the Secondary Schools Held at Harvard 
University... July 15 to August 12, 1953. 48 pp.* 

Dr. Read was one of the twenty-two educators who were invited to participate in 
this Conference that was made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Professor Fletcher G. Watson of the Harvard Graduate School of Education was 
moderator and was one of the editors of Critical Years. An article by him appeared 
in the February, 1954, issue of the Scientific Monthly, entitled “‘A Crisis in Science 


Teaching,” and this reports the facts in more detail than is possible here. 

The bracketed numbers following the sections indicate the excerpted pages of 
Critical Years; sections without such numbers are Dr. Read’s interpolations. 

The April GRADUATE JOURNAL will carry an article by Dr. Read entitled 


‘Preparation of Science Teachers.” 


From the Preface 


Our concern is with the present 
state of secondary school science 
teaching and with the difficult prob- 
lems to be faced in the next decade. 

The times are such that the public 
can no longer afford the luxury of 
ill-informed criticism of education. 

No doubt, there are many things 
in the state of educational affairs 
that need improvement. As educa- 
tors we are aware of and deeply 
disturbed by them. However, there 
are many things that are satisfactory. 
These past achievements lead us to 
believe that further improvement can 
be made. 

We earnestly solicit thoughtful 
appraisal of the facts and sincere 
cooperative efforts by parents, in- 
dustrialists, and all those concerned 
with education and science in college 
or school, to help meet an impend- 
ing condition which we view with 
alarm. [5] 


The Nature of the Problem 


...{The] American people are 
dedicated to the ideal of providing 


*Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
by sending a self-addressed label to Mr. 
Elbert C. Weaver, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 


schools for all children, so that they 
may enjoy equal opportunity to 
develop their capacities to the full. 
It seems inevitable that such a vast 
educational program should not be 
completely successful. What con- 
cerns us here is that one of the 
areas of pending failure, at a time 
when success is most vital, is secon- 
dary school science teaching. 


The startling and unique rise of 
the high school in this country during 
a relatively brief period has brought 
18 times more children, in proportion 
to the total population, into high 
school than were attending eighty 
years ago.! General Science and 
Biology are the only sciences exper- 
ienced by a large fraction of our 
contemporary high school popula- 
tion.2 Chemistry or Physics is taken 
by a much smaller group of pupils; 
in these courses enrollments have not 
expanded appreciably since 1930. 
In the scientific and technological 
culture of our present-day society, 
every citizen needs a realistic under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
part that science, both physical and 
biological, plays in everyday life. 
Of comparable importance are also 
the development of understandings 
and skills which function in a wide 
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variety of occupations, and the 
identification and encouragement of 
scientific abilities needed in engi- 
neering, research, teaching, and 
other scientific professions. 

One phase of the problem, there- 
fore, is the need not only for educa- 
tional flexibility, but also for teachers 
competent to provide differentiated 
instruction for various ability levels. 
At present, special attention is pro- 
vided for only a few groups within 
the total range, in particular for the 
slow learners and the handicapped. 
We see the early identification and 
training of those who maintain and 
contribute to creative thought and 
activity as one of the most critical 
tasks faced by education. Among 
such children are the scientists of the 
future. Surveyors of the country’s 
youth have found that the inteilec- 
tual resources of the United States 
are not being exploited to anywhere 
near their full potential. [7, 8] 


Supply and Demand for Science 

Teachers 

Comparison of the supply and 
demand for high school science 
teachers over the past few years and 
projected changes in high school 
population during the next decade 
lead to alarming conclusions: 

From a total in 1952-53 of 6,600,- 
ooo pupils high school enrollments in 
grades g-12 will rise by 1959-60 to 
9,300,000 pupils, or a 40 per cent 
expansion. 

By 1965, high school enrollments 
will total between 11 and 12 million, 
almost double the current figures. 

The number of science teachers 
needed in the schools will rise from 
67,000 in 1952-53 to 84,000 in 
1959-60. By 1965, this number will 
probably reach 100,000. 

The percentage of college gradu- 
ates qualified to teach in high school 
has fallen since 1950 by 36 per cent, 
or more rapidly than the total num- 
ber of graduates. 

The percentage of college gradu- 


ates qualified to teach science has 
decreased even more, 48 per cent 
since 1950. 

In some parts of the country and 
for certain science courses, especially 
general science, the supply of quali- 
fied teachers is now seriously de- 
ficient. 

Already the annual need for new 
science teachers exceeds 7000 and 
will soon approach 10,000, while at 
present a maximum of 5000 potential 
graduate from college. 

10 


The New England Picture 


In New England there is already a 
shortage of qualified physics and 
chemistry teachers. Teachers seeking 
to fill these positions should be pre- 
pared to teach both subjects, and 
perhaps mathematics as well. They 
will be most needed in the smaller 
schools (200-500 enrollment). Biol- 
ogy teachers are plentiful, although 
there is a good deal of moving-up in 
salary and opportunity, from small 
to larger schools. General science 
teachers will be needed in consider- 
able numbers by 1956. 

Can we expect that women gradu- 
ates will be available to fill the 
vacancies caused by the demands of 
industry and the armed forces? 
Table III on p. 15 of Critical Years 
tells the story; it shows that the 
number of women graduates pre- 
pared to teach mathematics or 
sciences decreased in mathematics 
from 1,055 (1952) to 920 (1953) and 
in the sciences from 1,478 (1952) to 
1,299 (1953). 


Future Demand for Science 
Teachers 


Demands for beginning science 
teachers arise from two causes: 
replacements, and changes in total 
number of positions to be filled. 

While it is difficult to project with 
confidence the need for science 
teachers into the 1960’s, when the 
post war “‘baby boom” of the late 
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1940’s will be in high school, the data 
available indicate that by 1966 the 
total number of full and part-time 
science teachers needed will be close 
to 100,000. Replacements needed, 
based upon 7 per cent, would be 
7000 annually, while new teachers 
needed for increased enrollments 
that year might be an additional 
goo0. Thus, in 1966, an annual 
supply of 10,000 new science teach- 
ers may be necessary. 

Any summation of the projected 
needs for science teachers from 1953 
to 1966 totals close to 100,000. 

Nowhere in these forecasts has any 
allowance been made for the re- 
placement of inadequately prepared 
teachers. Yet,...such replacement 
may seem to be “fa consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

Already, the need for new science 
teachers, even under the restrictive 
assumptions stated above, exceeds 
7000 per year and will approach 
10,000 per year in the immediate 
future. Since the total annual pool 
of potential science teachers is now 
about 5000, a serious shortage seems 
inevitable unless drastic actions are 
taken at once. [17, 19, 22] 


Quantity and Quality 

Though we are progressing stead- 
ily toward the goal of a high school 
education for all, the shift from 
education for the few to the present- 
day ideal has created serious prob- 
lems which have not been solved 
generally. The changing demands of 
our culture continue to intensify 
these problems. In the area of science 
education, the need for a solution 
seems to be approaching a critical 
stage. Not only educators, but their 
critics, must carefully analyse the 
present situation and cooperate to 
meet the varied needs of our children 
and our country. 

The “quality” of our science 
teachers is crucial, for these teachers 
create the atmosphere and viewpoint 
within which the teaching influences 


the development of children. Books, 
equipment, buildings, curricula, and 
administration are only aids to better 
instruction. Unless the teacher has 
the intellectual and emotional ma- 
turity, the vision and ability to 
utilize these aids effectively, he can- 
not arouse desired ideas and atti- 
tudes in the pupils. We must be con- 
cerned, then, with the quality, as 
well as the quantity, of those who 
become science teachers in the 
schools of the country. 

Technically trained personnel who 
might become effective science teach- 
ers are in short supply. Industry and 
government, having expanding de- 
mands for scientific and engineering 
production, are offering wages two 
and three times those available to 
school teachers. This competition 
has caused many competent teachers 
to leave the schools and colleges for 
other jobs giving higher remunera- 
tion. Furthermore, teaching in pre- 
collegiate schools has become rela- 
tively unattractive, and especially so 
to those trained in the physical 
sciences. [9] 


Recommendations 


From these facts and figures, we 
feel obliged to recommend that: 

1. local and state school administra- 
tors make careful and realistic 
estimates of their future demands 
for science teachers ten years 
ahead; 
the National Education Associa- 
tion or the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion gather, summarize and pub- 
licize these needs; 
particular attention be given to 
the smaller schools, usually rural, 
from which teachers are often 
recruited for large cities; 
liberal arts and teachers colleges 
concerned about the quality of 
instruction in secondary schools 
immediately begin, in coopera- 
tion with professional scientific 
societies and associations, vigor- 
ous recruitment campaigns for 
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secondary school teacher candi- 

dates, especially in science and in 

mathematics; 

high school teachers deliberately 

work to encourage pupils to con- 

sider science teaching as a voca- 
tion; 

6. school administrators concen- 
trate responsibility for science 
teaching among a minimum 
number of qualified teachers; 

7. proposed curricular changes in 
science be carefully examined 
in terms of the number and 
ability of teachers required. [23] 


w 


What can be done? 


One obvious answer is recruit- 
ment. Attempts to interest high 
school seniors have not been too 
successful. Scientists and science 
teachers have often decided on their 
careers before that time, and the 
membership of this group is not 
augmented by last-minute choices. 
The area of science seems to be 
chosen early, although just what the 
specific career is to be waits for a 
later decision. It may be that poten- 
tial scientists or science teachers need 
encouragement before the last two 
years of high school, perhaps to stay 
in school. There is considerable evi- 
dence‘ that there are as many young 
people who leave school before going 
to college, yet are able to do college 
work, as there are who actually go to 
college; parenthetically, finances and 
opportunity are not the only factors 
operating. 


University Lecture 


The best evidence seems to show 
that scientists and science teachers 
decide on their goals because they 
had good science instructors — all 
the way from grade seven through 
college! It is the responsibility, then, 
of the college and the community to 
see that there is a happy and ade- 
quately paid life in science teaching. 


If young men and women of high 
calibre and with adequate subject- 
matter and educational methods 
training do not enter the profession 
of science teaching, the technological 
skill and inventiveness of America 
will begin to disappear, for the cli- 
mate in which they flourish has its 
genesis in the secondary school. 
Tomorrow, young men and women 
who will control the complicated and 
dangerous world we now live in will 
walk into science classrooms. Who 
will be there to teach them? 


References 


1. ‘*The Biennial Survey of Education in the 
U. S., 1948-50,” Statistical Summary of Edu- 
cation, 1949-50, Chapt. I, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

2. Johnson, P., “Occurrences of Science 
Courses in American High Schools,” 
Bull. National Assoc. of Secondary School 
Principals, Jan. 1953, p- 21. 

3. Wolfle, D., “Intellectual Resources,” 
Scientific American, Sept., 1951; also, Hol- 
linshead, B. S., Who Should Go To College?, 
Columbia U. Press, 1952; and A Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower, Chapt. 
IV, Columbia U. Press, 1953. 


4. Wolfle, D., op. cit. footnote 3. 


“The Unknown Longfellow” is the title of Dr. Edward Wagenknecht’s 
University Lecture to be delivered Thursday, April 8, at 8:15 P.M., in 
Charles Hayden Memorial Auditorium, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. Dr. Wagenknecht is Professor of English in Boston University’s 
College of Liberal Arts and Graduate School and is a distinguished critic, 


author, and anthologist. 


The Lecture is open to the public. No tickets or reservations are neces- 


sary. 
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Additions to Library Resources 


Listed below are the titles of periodicals added to the Chenery Library 
since January 1, 1952. The area of special interest of the periodical, if not 
clear from the title, is indicated in parentheses. Those periodicals that come 
to the Chenery Library as gifts are marked by the word “Gift” in parentheses. 


Advances in Physics 

African Affairs 

African World 

America (General) 

American Archivist (History) 

American Journal of Individual Psychol- 
ogy 

American Mathematical Society. Mem- 
ours 

Analysis (Philosophy) 

Annotated Bibliography of Economic 
Geology 

Antiquarian Bookman (specialist book 
trade weekly) 

Applied Microbiology 

Applied Statistics 

Art Index 

Art News (formerly Magazine of Art) 

Atenea (revista mensual di ciencias, 
letras y artes) 


California Youth Authority. Quar- 
terly. (Sociology) 
Canadian Journal of Medical Sciences 
Canadian Fournal of Technology 
Circulation Research (Medical Sciences) 
Communications on Pure and Applied 
Mathematics 
Confluence (Gift) (Political Science) 
Cooperative Living (Cooperative farm- 
ing and the cooperative move- 
ment) 


East Africa and Rhodesia 

Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far 
East 

Experientia (revue mensuelle des sci- 
ences pures et appliquées) 

Eye to Eye (Journal of Graphic His- 
tory Society of America) 


Fortschritte der Chemischen Forschung 
General Semantics Bulletin (Gift) 


Harmonie (revue de culture hu- 
maine intégrale) 


Hiroshima University. Journal of Sci- 
ence. Series A. (Gift) 


Institute of International Education 
News Bulletin 
Institute of Radio Engineers. Proceedings 
International Political Science Abstracts 
International Review of Criminal Policy 
Inventory of Research in Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations 


Journal of African Administration 
Journal of Atmospheric and Terrestrial 
Physics 
Journal of General Psychology 
Journal of Geophysical Research 
Journal of Industrial Economics 
Journal of Sedimentary Petrology 


Keesing’s Contemporary Archives 
(weekly diary of important 
world events) 


Latin American Research Bulletin 
Library of Congress Author Catalog 
Library of Congress Subject Catalog 
Library Trends 


Massachusetts Library Assoctation. 
Bulletin 

Menninger Quarterly (Gift) (Psychol- 
ogy) 

Names (History) 

New Englander 

New Leader (Current affairs) 

New Serial Titles (a union list of serials 
newly received by North American 
libraries.) 

New Yorker (General) 


Orbis (bulletin international de 
documentation linguistique) 
Organic Reactions (Chemistry) 


Personnel and Guidance Journal (for- 
merly Occupations) 


[Continued on p. 112] 
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Book Review: On Scholarly Writing* 


Recurrent Maladies in Scholarly Writing. By Eucent S. McCartney. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University of Michigan Press. 1953. xiii, 141 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM FULLER Brown, Jr., Sun Oil Company, Sun Physical 
Laboratory, Newtown Square, Pennsylvania 


The author, an editor, has spent 
thirty years in doctoring sick manu- 
scripts for the University of Michigan 
Press; he is therefore well qualified 
to discuss his topic. The book is en- 
tertaining and can be read fast. 
This fact distinguishes it from various 
style manuals that are put out by 
less imaginative authorities. I think 
that, within limits that I will men- 
tion, it will really help writers to 
produce better manuscripts. 

Eight chapters discuss major mala- 
dies that the author has treated; a 
ninth discusses a few minor ones. 
The major maladies, in the author’s 
order but with my nomenclature, 
are: 1, verbosity; 2, cacophony; 
3, illogic; 4, unsuccessful images; 
5, participial blunders; 6, miscount- 
ings; 7, misspellings; and 8, re- 
dundant specification. Rather than 
quote Dr. McCartney’s longer and 
more informative names, I will 
quote one of his examples of each 
malady: 


1 Called into requisition the ser- 
vices of the family physician 

2 Without coming out to look out 

3 Furthermore, the quality of the 
land along Lake Michigan to 
a depth of as much as four or 
six feet was covered with pine 
and hemlock, mostly unfit for 
farming 

4 The wings of this octopus should 
be clipped 

5, While laughing at this, the fish 
got away 


*From time to time, the JouRNAL reviews 
books by writers outside the University, 
when such books deal with ‘Graduate and 
Research Activities” and seem likely to be of 
interest to our readers. 


6 There are fifty numbered copies, 
of which this one is not num- 
bered 

7 Copywright 

8 Green in color 
In each chapter many examples are 
quoted and clearly discussed. This is 
good: handbooks of composition 
usually have too few concrete il- 
lustrations. 

Most of the things that annoy Dr. 
McCartney also annoy me. But I 
think the maladies need to be ar- 
ranged in an order of importance, 
for there are times when one goal 
must be sacrificed to another. A 
criterion for establishing relative 
values is therefore needed. I tenta- 
tively propose the following four 
objectives; each takes precedence 
over those that follow it: A, to avoid 
permanent uncertainty about the 
meaning; B, to minimize temporary 
uncertainty (such as results from 
involved sentence structure); C, to 
avoid excessive distraction (diver- 
sion of attention from the subject 
to the writer’s stylistic manner- 
isms); D, to be musical. I associate 
Dr. McCartney’s maladies with these 
objectives as follows: with A, mala- 
dies 3 and 5; with B, maladies 1 and 
4; with C, maladies 7 and 8; with D, 
malady 2. This association is not 
valid in every case; a_ particular 
mistake in spelling may be more 
misleading than a particular mis- 
take in logic. Malady 6 I will discuss 
later. 

Most of Dr. McCartney’s ex- 
amples of maladies 3 and 5 are 
amusing; they keep the book from 
being dull. But their practical con- 
sequences are not serious, for the 
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very absurdity of the literal inter- 
pretation prevents us from accepting 
it. A more serious situation occurs 
when two incompatible interpreta- 
tions of a sentence are both plaus- 
ible. Here are two examples of my 
own, quoted from books in print. 
“A similar problem is the classifi- 
cation of prices into prices of con- 
sumers’ goods and producers’ goods 
in relation to the behavior in the 
cycle which we propose to illustrate 
by an example.” Does the example 
illustrate the whole problem, or does 
it illustrate the particular type of 
cycle to which the problem per- 
tains? ““The probability of a particu- 
lar point being a message is thus. . .” 
Does the writer mean the proba- 
bility that the point is a message, or 
the probability (which incidentally 
is a message) of the point? An expert 
in the field could dismiss one inter- 
pretation as nonsensical; but the 
typical reader is studying the book 
precisely because he is not an expert. 
To him, it seems as reasonable to 
illustrate the cycle as to illustrate 
the problem, as easy to turn a mes- 
sage into a probability as into a 
point. He must therefore keep both 
interpretations in mind until the 
context provides clarification. If 
new ambiguities are encountered 
faster than old ones are clarified, 
communication fails. 

Verbosity is more serious, I think, 
than unsuccessful images. It forces 
the reader to work harder and 
longer for each bit of meaning. The 
reader can ultimately get the mean- 
ing if he persists, but only an ego- 
tistical writer can expect such per- 
sistence. In editing conference man- 
uscripts for publication, I found 
sentences that could be cut to half 
their original length without loss of 
essential information. The sentence 
“Several experiments are described 
that are aimed at a verification of 
the present theory of...” lost little 
by transformation to “The experi- 
ments described test the theory of.. .”’. 


Useful sentence-shortening tech- 
niques are strikingly illustrated by 
J. Ansel Anderson in a three-page 
article, “Notes on Writing Sen- 
tences”, in the 80th Annual Report 
of the Entomological Society of 
Ontario, 1949. 

Errors in spelling are distracting, 
but they seldom falsify the meaning. 
I am afraid that editors must simply 
resign themselves to the drudgery 
of weeding out the errors; some per- 
sons are just bad spellers. But errors 
must be distinguished from inten- 
tional deviations. If I inadvertently 
write exhorbitant, I shall gladly ac- 
quiesce in a correction; if I knowing- 
ly write tho, there is no error. Dr. 
McCartney hedges on this question. 
He is willing to accept simplifica- 
tions in spelling when they “win 
general acceptance”’, but he is clear- 
ly unwilling to let them enter the 
general-acceptance race; for he re- 
gards it as an editor’s duty to prevent 
tho from reaching the printed page. 
I suggest that it is properly the 
editor’s function, not to impose the 
edicts of an orthographic aristocracy, 
but to see to it that the spelling is 
conservative if the writer wants it 
conservative and radical if he wants 
it radical. 

Euphony is, for research papers, a 
luxury. A mathematician may have 
no recourse but to say: “Some sub- 
sets of set S are also subsets of set D.” 
I shall be happy if he says it only in 
print. 

Dr. McCartney’s item 6 is, in his 
terminology, “Oddities in Measur- 
ing and Counting”. Some of his ex- 
amples, for instance the one quoted, 
come under illogic; I would diagnose 
them as that rather than as a separate 
malady. But he also objects to 
*‘o.06 grams”; here I do not agree 
that there is any malady. When 
grammatical “number” originated, 
the only numbers known to man 
were the positive integers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc. The modern numbers 0, -6, 
23/57, V2, and 0.5-+0.7j are not pos- 
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itive integers; therefore they are not 
strictly either singular or plural, and 
the choice of an inflectional form for 
use with them may be decided by an 
arbitrary rule. Dr. McCartney’s rule 
is not explicitly stated, but apparent- 
ly he writes grams or gram according 
as the number is or is not greater 
than 1. This rule is unsatisfactory 
because it leads to no decision when 
the number is unknown, variable, 
or complex. What rule is adopted, or 
whether any is, is a question of no 
practical importance; the mathe- 
matical symbols express the magni- 
tude precisely and render the singu- 
lar-plural inflection redundant. The 
usage of scientists varies, and why 
should it not vary? Editors could 
well devote their energies to some- 
thing more important. 

Dr. McCartney also objects to 
strata whose thicknesses range “from 
o to 14 feet’. What bothers him is 
the concept of a stratum of zero 
thickness. The limiting processes of 
mathematics take care of this, but 
they are hardly needed here; for the 
geologist’s o and 14 feet are to be 
understood in the usual experimental 
sense, as values expressed to the 
nearest foot. Thus “o ft” means 
anything less than 6 inches. 


Report on a Dissertation 


Except for item 6, the ailments de- 
scribed are in my opinion genuine. 
Some of the cases reported seem 
less serious to me than to Dr. Mc- 
Cartney. I wish he had given us 
more discussion of remedies. Has he 
not encountered examples of strik- 
ingly good writing that could be 
quoted and analyzed? Perhaps he is 
saving them for a second book; I 
hope so. He is remarkably success- 
ful in keeping his own writing free 
from the maladies that he is describ- 
ing. 

To the scholarly writer, this book 
will be useful as a supplement to 
more formal reference books. The 
ones that I have used most are the 
Merriam-Webster New International 
Dictionary and Fowler’s Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage. Handbooks of 
composition are of limited useful- 
ness, but they are handy to quote 
from in battles with minor members 
of editorial bureaucracies. After ac- 
quiring this book, the scholarly 
writer should read it once and then 
keep it around for use when he is 
working on a manuscript. In this 
way he will become aware of some of 
his own maladies before he gets into 
a surgeon’s hands. He may even be 
able to cure some of them. 


His style is neither clear nor bright; 

The English tongue he cannot write, 
Mis-spelling with facility; 

He lets sense, judgment, learning slip, 

But well might win a Fellowship 


With such originality. 
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—Report on the dissertation of a candidate for a Cambridge Fellowship, 
written in 1916 by T. R. Glover, quoted on p. 146 of H. G. Wood, Terrot 
Reaveley Glover, Cambridge: At the University Press, 1953. 
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Some Difficulties in Applying Social Science 
Research 


GeorcE DALton, Instructor in Economics 


Chancellor Marsh’s spirited and 
challenging article in the February 
issue of this JOURNAL, in essence, 
poses the question, why are the 
social sciences silent while evil rages? 
He points out “...a subject for re- 
search in psychology and sociology, 
in history and antiquities, in eco- 
nomics and government which 
should challenge the keenest intel- 
lects. . .. That subject is the real cause 
of war...and how to remove the 
cause.” Further, he says that man’s 
insights into the physical nature of 
the universe and his derivative in- 
ventions have been truly awesome, 
“...yet no science of any name has 
been able, through research, or 
otherwise, to point the road to uni- 
versal and permanent peace.” Suc- 
cinctly, Chancellor Marsh then asks, 
“Why has man who has been suf- 
ficiently intelligent to make so much 
progress in other fields been so 
utterly stupid and inadequate in the 
field of human relations?” 

As an economist plagued by these 
same issues, I should like to suggest 
an answer to the questions raised. 
Before I do so, however, I feel it 
should be said that Chancellor 
Marsh presents a_ too-disparaging 
view of the social sciences. To say 
that they have been and are totally 
ineffective is to ignore or belittle the 
fact that they have been responsible 
for some of the progress made in the 
fields of racial relations, economic 
affairs, politics, and in other fields. 
The question that should be asked, 
it seems to me, is not why have the 
social sciences done nothing but 
rather why have they been relatively 
so ineffective in helping to solve 
social problems. 

Believing strongly that it zs the 
prime task of social sciences to 


undertake research with the aim of 
seeking solutions to human (or 
moral, or social) problems, I suggest 
that there are two related reasons 
why social scientists have been 
greatly hampered in applying their 
research findings to mitigate pressing 
social evils. The first reason stems 
from the inherent nature of the social 
sciences: they are not sciences like 
physics or chemistry which can 
tackle problems and can_ subject 
their proposed solutions to rigorous, 
measurable, irrefutable laboratory 
proof. The only way to test the 
validity of a social theory is to apply 
the policies, i.e., the proposed solu- 
tions, derived from the theory to the 
problem situation in the real world. 
If the problem then seems to be 
solved, the theory is probably (but 
not certainly) a good theory, and 
social science research has accom- 
plished practical results. But, partly 
because of the theoretical (non- 
laboratory tested) nature of the 
solutions offered, it is extremely 
difficult to convince those with the 
power to do so that they should 
apply the theory in the real world. 
And here we get to the crux of the 
matter: it becomes doubly difficult 
to get support for the application of 
the untested social science theories, 
because some social groups will in- 
evitably stand to lose if the theory is 
applied. More specifically, the appli- 
cation of social theory to real world 
problems necessitates institutional 
change, which may benefit the many 
but which is often violently and suc- 
cessfully resisted by the few who 
stand to lose by the change. Further- 
more, it often happens that the 
change required if the problem is to 
be solved is prevented by the apathy, 
or the hostility born of misunder- 
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standing, of the majority who would 
benefit. 

I should like to illustrate the above 
contentions with two examples. The 
first is the real problem of racial 
discrimination. Sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, and theolo- 
gians, each from the point of view of 
his own discipline, are agreed that 
there are no bases in fact to theories 
of racial superiority; they go further, 
of course, and present convincing 
evidence of racial equality. Why, 
then, are the proofs of racial equality 
not implemented by the application 
of concrete policies recommended by 
the specialists? —The reason, I sug- 
gest, is that the institutional changes 
required—accepting Negroes in all 
kinds of occupations, as neighbors in 
all types of housing, as in-laws in in- 
terracial marriages, as brethren in all 
churches — are strongly resisted by 
those who for psychological, eco- 
nomic, or other reasons stand to lose, 
even though the majority of Negroes 
and whites might benefit. 

The same reasoning applies, I 
believe, to another social problem, 
economic depression in the United 
States. 

Countless man-years of labor by 
highly-skilled economists have been 
devoted to research into the causes 
and cures of depression. Many such 
researchers (who are by no means 
uniform in their political beliefs) 
have derived from their theoretical 
analyses of our economy two sets of 
policy proposals. One set comprises 
short-run, emergency, anti-depres- 
sion measures which would require 


the Federal Government to under- 
take expenditures on a variety of 
public works and welfare benefits 
such as slum clearance, the TVA 
type of regional development, and 
increased medical and educational 
services. The other set of proposals is 
designed to strengthen the econ 
omy’s ability to resist economic 
depression on a long-run basis and 
would require changes in our mone- 
tary, banking, and taxation prac- 
tices. There exists an impressive 
structure of economic theory under- 
lying the two sets of policies; but 
relatively few economists, I should 
judge, are optimistic about the poli- 
cies’ being given a trial at the appro- 
priate time. The minority who might 
stand to lose, and those who think 
they will lose, by the institutional 
changes required have been in the 
past, and still are, persuasively 
articulate, and, more important, are 
successful in resisting them. 


In direct answer to Chancellor 
Marsh’s provocative questions, I 
suggest that social science research is 
not lacking in fruitful solutions to 
social problems; what are lacking are 
methods to surmount the tremendous 
obstacles which prevent the applica- 
tion of research results.* 


*Another matter which compounds the 
difficulties inherent in social science research 
and its application, which I have not com- 
mented on in this note, is the inevitable 
presence of value judgments in framing 
social policy. The fact that different social 
scientists differ in their basic Weltanschauung 
causes disagreement among them on the 
desirability of applying a given social policy. 


Bacon Lectures for 1953-1954 


The Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the Constitution of the United States 
will be given by Albert R. Beisel, Professor of Law, Boston University School 
of Law, on April 28, 29, and 30, at one P.M., in Room 12, 725 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. Professor Beisel’s subject will be “Control of Police 
Lawlessness: Rdle of the Supreme Court.” The lectures are open to the 


public. 
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Kellogg Foundation and the School of 
Nursing 


- The Annual Report for 1952-1953 of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, describes in terms that will interest many of our readers the work it is 
sponsoring in four areas of our continent in “‘Regional Planning for Improvement of 
Nursing.” One of these areas is New England, where the Foundation is cooperating 
in thts kind of work with the Boston University School of Nursing and the Bingham 
Associates. We reprint here from pp. 82-83 of the Report. 

The Boston University School of Nursing is also one of fourteen institutions co- 
operating in the Foundation’s program in “‘Nursing Service Administration”; see pp. 


76-78 of the Report. 


In many professional fields during 
the past few years there has been 
demonstrated the value of regional 
planning toward more equitable 
distribution of educational resources 
to people who need and want them. 
Such coordinated planning, within a 
regional group having certain ele- 
ments of homogeneity and unity of 
purpose, makes possible the develop- 
ment of existing resources and the 
sharing of ideas, knowledge and 
experience of many persons both 
within and allied to the field. At the 
present time, regional planning for 
nursing services is receiving wide- 
spread attention in various parts of 
the United States and Canada, and 
there is a strong trend toward de- 
centralization of educational services 
so that opportunities can be ex- 
tended to nurses in all areas for the 
ultimate improvement of nursing 
services. 

During the past three years the 
Foundation has assisted in the de- 
velopment within the United States 
of three different kinds of regional 
programs for the improvement of 
nursing services. Each of these varies 
somewhat in approach and scope but 
each has the common basic objective 
of the improvement of patient care 
through the improvement of in- 
service education. 

Since 1936 the Bingham Associates 
have operated a plan designed to 
improve medical care to patients in 


more than forty affiliated hospitals in 
central and eastern Maine and 
western Massachusetts. This already 
established regional plan facilitated 
the introduction of an experimental 
program designed to improve nursing 
services through the cooperation of 
the Boston University School of 
Nursing with Bingham Associates. 
In 1950 the Foundation made a 
three-year commitment of $60,000 
toward the costs of this program. 
The New England Center Hospital 
in Boston is the base of operations for 
this nursing education program and 
its services have been brought closer 
to the nurses in the field through the 
development of two regional centers 
at the Central Maine General Hos- 
pital in Lewiston and at the Com- 
munity Hospital in Waterville. Key 
graduate nurse personnel for these 
regional centers are prepared at the 
New England Center Hospital and 
at Boston University. They, in turn, 
assume similar responsibilities to 
help in the continuing education of 
the other nurses at the centers and in 
the areas served by the centers. 
Evolving is an educational pattern of 
institutes, workshops and _ short 
courses as well as direct consultative 
services from the base and regional 
centers. 

There is considerable evidence to 
show that the objectives of the pro- 
gram are being accomplished. Al- 
most 2,000 nurses have availed 
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themselves of the educational oppor- 
tunities. The participating hospitals 
have reported that nursing service 
administration practices have im- 
proved substantially and better work- 
ing relationships have been de- 
veloped among the various personnel 
in the hospitals. During this past 
year particular attention has been 
directed at evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the program and deter- 
mination of its cost. 

The program is only now begin- 
ning to operate at full force and 
Foundation assistance will be con- 
tinued for an additional two years. 


During this period, efforts will be 
directed at the development of a new 
demonstration unit at the Boston 
Dispensary of the New England 
Center Hospital, refinement of self- 
evaluation guides in the clinical 
nursing service areas, development of 
consultation services to hospital ad- 
ministrators and nursing service di- 
rectors, and evolution of a satisfac- 
tory plan of financial support. During 
the next year portions of the cost 
will be provided by the New England 
Hospital Assembly, Bingham Associ- 
ates and individual hospitals affili- 
ated with the plan. 


Additions to Library Resources 
[Continued from p. 105} 


Phylon (The Atlanta University re- 
view of race and culture) 
Political Studies 


Quarterly Fournal of Mechanics and 
Applied Mathematics 


Radiology 


Science Abstracts. Section A (Gift) 
Social Order (Sociology) 
Sociology and Social Research 
Special Libraries 
(London: Literary periodi- 
cal 
Systematic Zoology 


Technical Book Review Index 


Transplantation Bulletin (Biology) 


Unesco News Letter 
U. S. National Office of Vital Statistics. 
Monthly Vital Statistics Report 


Venture (Journal of the Fabian 
colonial bureau) 
Vie et Langage (Literary periodical) 
Vital Speeches of the Day 


West Africa 

Western Humanities Review 

World Magazine (formerly United 
Nations World) 


Kaire: Revue Congolaise 


Philatelic Exhibition 


From March 15th through April 15th a very colorful exhibit of stamps 
depicting subjects associated with medicine will be on display in the Library 
of the College of Business Administration, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, in Room 521, the Philatelic Literature Collection. The exhibit will 
be open Mondays and Wednesdays, 5-9 P.M., Saturdays, 10 A.M. - 1 P.M. 

On view will be stamps on loan from H. E. Harris & Co., Boston, 
depicting the evolution of medicine, medical institutions, medical discoveries, 
nurses and the Red Cross, Schools of Medicine and of Nursing, and the like. 
These will be supplemented by a part of the collection of stamps featuring 
the various series touching on medicine, lent by Dr. G. Philip Grabfield, of 
Milton, and by part of the collection of Private Proprietary Stamps lent by 
Professor James Fawcett of the College of Business Administration. A.R. 
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